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ESSAYS. 





REFLECTIONS ON FEMALE BEAUTY. 


The beauties of the face despise, 
And mental beauties only prize. 


IT is observed by a very great writer, that persons 
who are deformed, commonly take pains to cultivate 
their minds, in order to recommend themselves to the 
world by the shining qualities of the understanding ; 
and to take off the bad impressions we may receive 
from the wncouthness of their figure. It may also be 
observed too truly, that women of remarkable beauty 
are often so fully satisfied with their outward excellen- 
cies, that they totally neglect the improvement of their 
minds. They are apt to consider beauty as the only 
qualification requisite in their SCX 5 and since they are 
endowed with it in such an eminent cegree, they look 
do va with disdain on femates, less happy in the charms 
ef their persons. ; 

Beauty has undoubtedly great influence” over the 
hearts of men, but wherever it is over-run with affecta- 
tion and conceit, our admiration will soon be turned in- 
to diseust ; while women of features but tolerably a- 
gree:bi¢, set off with good sense and good humour, w ill 
captivate the hearts of worthier men, and more ellec- 

~ tually secure their constancy. 

Miss B was a lady endowed with most exqui- 
site beauty, and her person was perfectly handsome ; 
vet the misfortune ofit was, that shes was too s: n- 
sible of her external charms. She would walk fr 





hours together in the Mall, and pride herself highly in. 


the contemptible train of coxcombs who dangled by her 
side ; all their compliments, civilities, and encomiums 
she looked upon as matters,of fact, though every one 
else knew they were words of course. If she siniled 
at one, winked at another, or nodded her head at a 
third, she fondly belicved she was conferring 2 lasting 
obligation ; and assumed such an air of superiority over 
all the rest of her sex, that one would be induced to be- 
lieve, she expected mankind in general to fall down and 
worship her. 

Such behaviour caused her to be utterly despised by 
all men of good sense and sound understanding ; and 
she had the mortification at last to find, that all the 
empty puppies who had once professed such esteem for 
her, and had offered up so many sacrifices of sdulation 
to her beauty, deserted and despised her ; and she be- 
came a contemptible dupe to those very charms, which 
had led her to dupe so many. She found, too late, that 


most men are of the opinion of Juba, inthe tragedy of 


Cato, where the author makes him say, 


Tis not a set of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a skin, that I admire ; 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 


It is very obvious, however, that if Miss B had 
pafd more attention to the cultivation of her mind, and 
spent less time in ornamenting her person, she might 
have shared all the swects and happiness this world 
could have afforded her ; she might have been united 
to aman of sense, worth, and fortune ; she might have 
been loved and cherished by a most endearing hus- 
band ; and blessed with a little family of dutiful and 
respectful children. Whereas, on the contrary, her ri- 
diculous conduct has driven her into obscurity, where 

. she must forever lament the extravagance of her form- 
er folly and glaring indiscretion. 

‘From the fate of this lady, therefore, let all she sex 

' - take warning ; and remember, that Providence has be- 

stowed upon them an inward mirror, [Conscience] 

whereby they may adorn their minds, and regulate 

~every action of their lives, with as much ease as they 

© can adjust the dress by means of a common looking- 

~ . glass. Nothing is a stronges instance ofthe goodness 

eat Creator, than that delicate inward feeling, 

80 a ed impressed upon every reasonable creature. 

- Tis internal monitor, if duly attended to, and dil- 

igently cherished and kept alive, would check the co- 














quette in her ridiculous career, and make her look 


back with contempt upon all her vain and frivolous 


pursuits. 
Beauties in vain their sparkling eyes may roll ; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 
y tte 2S ie — 
ON FEMALE CONVERSATION AND EPISTO- 
LARY CORKESPONDENCE. 
[From Gishorne’s ‘* Enquiry into the Duties of the Fe- 
male Sex.” } ‘ 
(coNCLUDED FROM PAGE 170.) 

FROM the remarks which have been made on the 
frivolousness of language and sentiment which often 
appears agreeable to women ; and even to women who 
are qualified both to communicate and to enjoy the 
highest pleasures of conversation, which can flow 
froin cultivated minds; let it not be inferred, that the 
mixed discourse, either of female society, or of young 
persons of the two sexes, is to resemble the discussions 
of a board of philosophers ; and that ease and gaicty, 
and laughter and wit, are tobe proscribed as invete- 
rate enemies of sobriety and good sense. Let ease ex- 
empt from affectation, gaicty prompted by imocence, 
laughter the cfivsion of ingenuous delight, and wit un- 
stained with any tincture of malevolence, enliven the 
hours of social converse. But let it not be thought that 
their enlivening influence is unreasonably curtailed, if 
good sense be empowered at sIl times to superintend 
their proceedings ¢ and if sobriety be authorised some- 
times to interpose topics, which may exercise and Im. 


prove the faculties of the understanding. 


At the close of these remarks on female conversation, 
it may be allowable to subjoin a few words on a kin- 
dred subject, epistolary correspondence. Letters 
which pass between men, commonly relate, in a great- 
er ora less degree, to actual business. Even young 
men, on whom the cares of life are not yet devolved in 
their full weight, will frequently be led to enlarge to 
their absent friends on topics not only of an interesting 
nature, but also of a s¢rious cast : On the studies which 
they are respettively pursuing ; on the advantages and 
disadvantages of the profession to which the one or the 
other is destined ; on the circumstances which ap- 
pear likely to forward or to impede the success of 
each in thworld. The seriousness of the subject, 
therefore, has a tendency, though a tendency which, I 
admit, is not always successful, to guard the writer 
from an_ affected and artificial style. Young women, 
whose minds are comparatively unoccupied by such 
concerns, are sometimes found to want, in their cor. 
respondence, a counterpoise, if not to the desire of 


} shining, yet to the quickness of imagination, and occa- 


sionally, to the quickness of feeling, natural to their 
sex. Hence they are exposed to peculiar danger, a 
danger aggravated by the nature of some of the fash- 
ionable topics which will proceed from engrossing con- 
versation to employ the pen, of learning to clothe their 
thoughts in studied phrases ; and even of losing sim- 
plicity both of thought and expression in florid, refined, 
and sentimental parade. Frequently, too, the desire 
of shining intermingles itself, and involves them in 
additional temptations. ‘They are ambitious to be dis- 
tinguished for writing, as the phrase is, good letters. 
Not that a lady ought not to write a good letter. But 
a lady, who makes it her study to write a good letter, 
commonly produces a composition to which a very dif- 
ferent epithet ought to be applied. Those letters only 
are good, which contain the natural effusions ef the 
heart, expressed in unaffected language. Tinsel and 
glitter, and laboured phrases dismiss the friend and in- 
troduce the authoress. From the use of strained and 
hyperbolical language,it is but a step to advance to that 
which is insincere. But though that step be not taken, 
all that is pleasing in pg aw is already lost. And 
a far heavier loss is to be dreaded, the loss of simplici- 
ty of manners and character in other points. For 
when a woman is habitually betrayed ir‘o an artificial 
mode of proceeding by vanity, by the d sire of pleas- 
ing, by ezroneous judgment, or by < , other cause ; 


can it be improbable that the same cause should ex. + 
tend its influence to other parts of her conduct, and be 
productive of similar effects? In justice to the female 
sex, however, it ought to be added, that when women 
of improved understandings write with simplicity, and 
employ their pens in a more rational way than retailing 
the shapes of head-dresses and gowns, and encourag- 
ing each other in vanity, their letters are in some res- 
pects particularly pleasing. Being unincumbered with 
grave disquisitions, they possess a peculiar ease ; and | 
shew with singular clearness the delicate features and 
shades, which distinguish the mind of the writer. 

: rs 








BIOGRAPHY. 
CAPTAIN JAMES COOK. 

THIS respectable and beloved commander, ivas born 
at Marton, in Cleveland, about four miles from Great 
Ayton, in Yorkshire. His father, who lived in the 
humble capacity of a farmer’s servant, married a wo- 
man in the same sphere of life with himself. Both were’ 
noted for honesty, sobriety, and industry, qualities 
which are estimable in the lowest station; and when a 
our navigator was very young, bis father’s good charac - 
ter procured him the place of bailiffto a gentleman at 
Great Ayton, thither the family removed. The son 
followed the same servile employment as far as his ten- 
der years would permit, and thus laid the foundation 
of that hardiness of constitution, which enabled him te 
fulfil his future destinies with comfort and satisfaction. be 

The early education of Cook seems to have been | 
very slender ; however, it was not wholly neglected. 
At the age of thirteen he was. placed under care. 
of a writing-master, with whom he learned the rudis — 
ments of arithmetic and book-keeping ; and is said 
have shown a remarkable facility in acquiring the sei- 
ence of numbers. ee 

When he had reached his seventeenth year, his fa- 
ther bound him apprentice to a grocer, at Snaith, a 
considerable fishing town. But as he evinced a strong 
partiality for a maritime life, for which his predileetion 
was probably confirmed by the situation of the place, — 
and the prevailing taste of its inhabitants, after eigh- 
teen months’ servitude, he obtained a release from his 
engagements, and determined to follow the bent of his —~ 
genius. é, ria 

Accordingly, in 1746,*he became an apprentice for 
three years to Messrs. Walker, of-Whitby, who vere © oe 
engaged chiefly in the coal-trade ; and served the ful 
term to the entire satisfaction of his masters. Aft 
performing some voyages to the Baltic, in the capaci 
of a common sailor, Messrs. Walker, who had pene 
tration enough to discover his talents and ‘his w 
appointed him mate to one of their ships; and af 
some time made him an offer of the place of cap- ~ 
tain, which, fortanately for his country, he declined. — ae 

Hostilitics commencing between Great-Britain ant ~~ 
France, in 1755, Cook lying then in the river ‘Thames, 
and finding press-warrants were issued, with the spirit 
of a man who disdained to be compelled to Serve his 
king, adopted the resolution of entering as a volunteer 
in the royal navy; ‘‘ having a mind,” as he expressed 
himself, ** to try his fortune in that way.” 

The first ship in which he served was the Eagle ; and 
captain, afterwards sir Hugh Palliser, being appointed 
to the command, soon recognized the diligence and at- 
tention of Cook, and granted him ever'y_encouragament om 
compatible with his humble station. His friends and 1S 
connections, likewise, in his ative country, finding 
his conduct deserving their pat @, generously in- 
terfered in his behalf; and, by .the assisiance of Mr. 
| Osbaldeston, member for Scarborough, and the warm 
encomiums ofthis captain, at last procured a master’s 4 
warrant to the Mercury, in which he sailed, under Re 
sir Carles Saunders, to assist in the reduction of Que- 
bec. 

The professivnal merit, the skill, and intrepidity of 
Cook, were now sufficiently blazoned; and he was ° 
appointed to,take the soundings of the river St. Law. 4 
rence, directly opposite to the French camp ; a service 
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“satisfaction of his employers. : 
little reason to believe, that before this | 
OK has used a pencil, or was acquainted with | 
iples of drawing ; but such was the vigour of 
ts Mind, and his aptitude for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, that he speedily mastered every object to which 
lie applied. Under every disadvantage, he furnished 
the adiniral with a complete draught of the channel and 
its soundings ; and at once established his reputation 
as a surveyor, 

After the conquest of Canada, so honourable to eve- 
ry person who bore a part in it, he was appointed mas- 
ter of the Northumberland, under lord Colville, on the: 
Nova-Scotia station ; and ingratiated himself with his 
noble commander to a high degree. Sensible that he 
Was now in the road to promotion, he redoubled his ar- 
dour to qualify himself for adorning every station to 
Which he might be raised. He devoted his leisure 

hours to the study of such branches of knowledge as 

add utility to, or reflect a lustre on, naval life. He 

read Euclid’s elements, and studied astronomy ; and, 

by appli®ation and perseverance, overcame every ob- 

Stacle of situation. and made a progress, which a man 

of less genius could never have attained, under much 
su rioradvantages. 

_ In April, 1760, he reeeived his lieutenant’s commis- 

sion, and daily advanced in the career of glory. Stimu- 
_ lated by the sucéess that had attended his past labours, 
and animated by the hopes of future promotion, he dil- 
igently applied himself to acquire a knowledge of the 
North American coast, and to facilitate its navigation. 
His abilities, as an accurate draughtsman, were now 
so well known, that he was employed by different com- 
imanders to make charts and surveys; and the unani- 
mous voice of the best judges, confirms his merit in 
this respect. 
Towards the close of 1762, he returned to England, 
and espoused a young lady ofthe name of Batts, whom 
he tenderly loved, and who had every claim to his 
st affection and esteem. It has been said, that 
ook stood as her godfather, and had declared at that 
gine his wish for their future union. If this aneedote 
ghe true, it shews the firmness of his character, and the 
@rength of his attachment in a very amiable and con- 
spicuous point of view. His situation in life, however, 
and the high and important services tv whieh he was 
sd * rae not long suffer him to enjoy connubial bliss ; 
_ . . for we find him variously engagedin North America and 
the West-Indies, during some ofthe subsequent years. 
That our navigator had made a considerable profici- 
ency in practical astronomy before 1766, is evident from 
an “observation of an eclipse of the sun at the island 
_ of Newfoundland,” taken that year, “ with the longi- 
_ tude deduced from it.” ‘This was published in the 
| Phik tical Transactions : and lieutenant Cook now 
uired reputation for his scientific, as he had former- 
his professional skill. , 
we are now come toa period of Cook’s life that 


dives little illustratioa~from our pen: his services 
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are well Known to Europe and the world; and in this 

ace can only be summed up in a very cursory manner. 
The history of his voyages, which detvils bis achieve- 
_ > ments, will be read and remembered as long as curiosi- 
_-.+ ty is an active principle of the hwmnan mind. We have 





but that for all our moral superiority also, we are alto- 
gether indebted to the unmerited goodness of God. It 
might perhaps be said to be the great end and purpose of 
uli revelation, and especially to be the designofthe Gos- 
pel, to reclaim us from our natural pride and selfishness, 
and their fatal consequences ; to bring us to a just sense 
of our weakness and depravity ; and to dispose us, with 
unfeigned humiliation, to abase ourselves and give glory 
to God. ‘No flesh may glory in his presents ; he 
that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord”?—« The loity 
looks of man shall be humbied, and the haughtiness 
of man shall be bowed down, and the Lord alone shall 
be exalted.” Fn 
DEGRADATION. 
PRAY, Sir, how much wine can you drink at a sit- 
ting, and not endanger your health ? 
With segars and a good song occasionally, I think I 
can put three or four bottles under my jacket in an af- 
ternoon and evening, and retire with decency. 
Then I presume, Sir, you are seldom mortified by the 
ery of declining a sitting party because you can’t 
rink? . 
O never; I have an excellent strong head, wine 
affects me no more than a cup of green tea does a lady. 
Indeed, very much the same—it makes me alittle gay 
and loquacious. 
Strange perversion of reason! strange idea of glory, 
that a man should vaunt a real degradation of his na- 
ture! Is physical insensibility an honor? Is ita real 
cause of satisfaction that by force of pernicious habit 
the principle of life is so far extinguished that the high- 
est stimulants produce no derangement of the system ? 
—_——aae CD aa ———_— 


IMPORTANT RESUSCITATION. 


IN a late Connecticut paper, we notice a publication 
signed by Mr. Solomon Rockwell, of a method he used, 
by ashes, of restoring a drowned child to life. It is 
worthy of particular notice. The following is the con- 
clusion of Mr. R’s account. ‘ On Monday, the 9th of 
july, a child of Mr. Caleb Munson, about fifteen months 
old, was taken out of the water apparently dead. From 
the place where it fell in, it had floated down the stream 
about 60 fect, in a swift current through a gate hole 
in the bottom of the mill trough, where the water 
falls six feet, and was found lodged in trash under 
water. It must have been inthe water at least fifteen 
minutes, and it was the universal opinion of those pres- 
ent, that any attempt whatever to restore it to life, 
would be totally unavailing. Ihowever determined 
to try the experiment of ashes : accordingly. had his 
clothes taken off, spread some warm ashes taken from 
the fire place, on flannel, and wrapped the child in the 
flannel, with the ashes next his skin ; ordered tobacco 
smoak to be injected into his body, and soon applied 
an addition of-hot ashes directly on his bowels. After 
operating in this way eight or ten minutes, together 
with blowing into his mouth, to the astonishment of all 
present, signs of life began to appear, water in large 
quantities issued from his mouth. A portion of physic 
was given him in about two hours, and in twenty-four 

hours he was able to walk, and is now entirely recover- 
led. This successful experiment, ought to operate as a 
caution to all who read the account, not to abandon too 
| hastily-to their fate, those who are so unfortunate as to 
be drowned, but to make trial of the most approved 





'. traced the progressive steps by which this great nanti- 

. cal charatter rose ; and it cannot fail to be consolatory 

to those, who, like him, aspire by merit to distinction, 

that the path is still open, and that honour and fame 

await the brave, the enterprizing, and tle meritorious. 
[ To be conelidet in our next.) 


MORAL ann USEFUL. 


ee 4, THE UNWORTHINESS OF MAN. 

= IN the sacred volume we are throughout. re- 
minded> that we are originally the creatures of 

' God’s formation and continual dependants on his 
bounty. There too we learn the painful lesson of man’s 
degradation and unworthiness. We learn that humili- 
ation ard contrition are the tempers of mind best suited 

. té our fallen condition, and most acceftable in the sight 

me. of our Creator. Welearn that these (to the repression 

js and extitiction of that spirit of arrogance and self-im- 

















po natural to the heart of man) it should be 
our hi eare to cherish and cultivate ; studiously 
maint 


natural advantages over others which we may possess, 


— 


means, in circumstances, wherein is the least possibili- 
ity of success, for it is better to make an experiment on 
99 persons, and fuil of success, than sufiér one to per- 
‘ish, who might be restored to life.” ean 
CAUTION AGAINST CROPPING CORN- 
STALKS AT TOOEARLYA PERIOD. *™~ 


THE kernels of indian Corn, receive their nourish- 
mest, as well from the stalk above, as from the stock 
and soot below the ears and they continue to be nour- 
ishe@in a measure from the stalk until they are nearly 
ripe ; therefore by cutting down theupper scalks of Indian 
Corn prematurely, the crop must beessentially injured. 

A man in the neighbourhood of this place, who had, 
the present year, a small field of Indian Corn, of prom- 
ising appearance, happening to crop offthe corn-stalks 
while the plants were in too green a state, the conse- 
quence was, that the grain became remarkably shriver- 
‘ed, and probably fell short one quarter or one third of 











have had. 


ce eontiidal sense, that, not onty for all the | ihe weight and substance, which it might otherwise 
: . ag ’ . 


ee 
It is the opinion of some farmers that if the upper 
stalks of Indian Corn were not cropped at all, the supe- 


rior weight of the grain would more than compensate 
for the loss of the fodder. 
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AMUSING. 

CANADA GOOSE. 

THE following remarkable account of a Canada goose 
is extracted from “* Lysons’ Environs of London.” 

-The Canada geese are not fond of a poultry-yard, 
but are rather ofa rambling disposition. At Little Grove, 
in the parish of East Barnet, one of these birds was 
observed, however, to attach itself, in the strongest 
and most affectionate manner, to the house-dog ; would 
never quit the kennel except for the purpose of feeding, 
when it would return again immediately. It always sat 
by the dog, but never presumed to go into the kennel, 
except in rainy weather. Whenever the dog barked, 
the goose would cackle, and run at the person she sup- 
posed the dog barked at, and try to bite him by the 
heels. Sometimes slie would attempt to feed with the 
dog ; but this the dog, who treated his faithful compan- 
ion rather with indifierence, would not suffer. This 
bird would not go to roost with the others at night, un- 
less driven by main force ; and when in the morning 
she was turned into the field, she would never stir from 
the yard-gate, but set there the whole day in sight of 
the dog. At last, orders were given that she should 
be no longer molested, but suffered to accompany the 
dog: as she liked : being thus left to herself, she ran a- 
bout the yard with him all night ; and what is particu- 
larly extraordinary, and can be attested by the whole 
parish, whenever the dog went out of the yard, and run 
into the village, the goose always accompanied him, 
contriving is hous up with him by the assistance of her 
wings, and in this way of running and flying, followed 
him allover the parish. This extraordinary affection 
of the goose towards the dog, which continued till his 
death, two years after it was first observed, is supposed 
to have originated from his having accidentally saved 
her from a fox in the very moment of distress. While 
the dog was ill, the goose never quitted him day nor 
night, not even to feed; and it was apprehended that 
she would have been starved to death, had not orders 
been given for a pan of corn tobe sat every day close 
tothe kennel. At this time the goose generally sat in 
the kennel, and would not suffer any one to approach it, 
except the person who brought the dog’s or her own 
food. The end of this faithful bird was melancholy ; 
for when the dog died she would stillkeep possession 
of the kennel ; anda new house-dog being introduced, 
which in size and colour resembled that lately lost, the 
poor goose was unhappily deceived, and going into the 
kennel as usual, the new inhabitant seized her by the 
throat and kikked her. ‘ 
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FASHIONABLE FINE NAMES RIDICULED. 

NOTHING is 2 greater proof of our progress in re- 
finement than the modern revolution in your Eng- 
lish nomenclature. In days of yore, an empress was 
content to be called Afaud, or a heroine oan. In these 
daysour milk-maids are Carolines.and Arabelles ; our 
fish-fags Louisas, and Sophias. Passing through a street 
the other day, our cars were assailed by the voice ofa 
mother, exclaiming, ‘* Fulia Maria Matilda, come out 
of the Aennel, you dirty little b——h.” ed 

—_——-_ +o 


A LADY’S THREAD CASE, 


THE following inside view of a Lady’s Thread Case 
will probably amuse some of our readers ; and possibly 
‘mav be the means of exciting some of the females to 
overhaul their own, lest, at some unlucky moment, 
thty meet the fate of the one described.—The adver- 
tiscfuent is copied from a late Connecticut paper. 

i. (West. Star.] 
~ *The® 2 * FOUND. 

‘CIN th*M Fin street, in this city, a Thread Case, con- 
taining a small sum of money, besides a complication 
of articles—suth as silk, calico 
of thread, &c.- a love letter, couched in terms of high 
commendation of the beauty, and attractive charme 
of the Fair Addressed—at the same time in a i 
thetic strain, bewailing at her cruel treatment—this let- 
ter also contains a lock of hair ; several poetical pieces, 


_ 








wigs eS 






tches, a little snarl - 


cut from newspapers ; a curiously twisted silken knot, 
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wrought, no doubt, by some visionary goddess or vo- | 
taress of Cupid—or, more likely, the crue! fair one, | 
complained of in the letter, relented and intended this | 
dove token as a return for the Jock of hair—which, out of 
pity to the /ove sick swain, we hope was the case ; with | 
many other articles—the whole comprising the usual: 
collection to be found in a ladys’ thread case, being a’ 
little bit of every thing. The owner may have it, by’ 
proving property, and paying for this advertisement.” | 
—2+ eo . 
ANECDOTES. . 
THE Count de ——wasinthe situation of many 
others, who bear the title of Count, without having any 
eounty. He once undertook to rally an 4éé, who, ac- 
cording to the ordinary custom, enjoyed the title, with- 
out possessing any one benifice. ‘*There isone thing,” 
said he to the Adsé, * which very much embarrasses 
‘me; we have known each other along time, and I 
have not yet discovered where your convent is situated.” 
‘«‘ How !” replied the Abdé,‘*not know it ?—why 
it is in your county /” 
A French officer having been wounded in the head by 
a blow given with a musquet, at the siege of Rochelle, 
the surgeons, who dressed him, observed, that the 
wound was very dangerous, and that his brain was left 
naked to the sight ——-“‘ Ah! parbleu,” said he ! « do, 
gentlemen, take a little, and send it to the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, who has told me a thousand times that I had 
none.” 


MISS Woffington, a London actress, after naving play- 
ed a breeches character with much success, said, on 
entering the grecm-room: ‘I believe half the audi- 
ence have taken me for a man.”—‘* Do not be un- 
easy,” replied one of her comrades, “ the other half 


are perfectly assured of the contrary.” 


BON MOT. 

LOUIS XI. being told that the chancellor of Bur- 
gundy, Nicholas Raulin, who was a great professional 
extortioner, had at the close of his life founded a mag- 
nificent hospital, said: ‘That after having made so 
many thousands poor, it was but just that he should 
found a place to lodge them.” 
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THE FASHIONS. 


LON DON—Fror juny, 1894. 

Walking Dresses.—Dress of white muslin, made 
high round the neck, with a lace frill. A large shawl 
of fawn colour, with an embroidered lilac border. A 
large Obi hat oflilac crape or muslin. A round dress 
ofclear white muslin over blue silk; full long sleeves, 
confined with medallions. Habit shirt of lace or fine 

muslin. A large gipsey hat of white chip, ornamented 

~ with a wreath of irs. A dress of white muslin, 

the back made full and very low. A_ scarf of plain le- 

-no, fastened on the left shoulder. A gipsey hat of 
white muslin, with a flowerin front. 

- Full Dresses-—A fall dress of sprigeed muslin over a 
silk slip, short sleeves of lace. A cap of white lace over 
silk. White ostrich feathers.—Whiite gloves. A round 
dress of white muslin, with a drapery-of (he same, 
trimmed all round with Vandyke satin; a plain sleeve 
with a cuff, lace tucker. Cap of black lace and green 





satin, with a bunch of roses in front. “Green siwes, | 


White gloves. 

General Odservations.—The prevailing colours are 
blue, green, buiT, lilac, and yellow. Gipsey or Obi hats, 
ermamented with feathers or flowers, are much worn — 
Long scarf cloxks lined with colored silk, and trimmed 
on the’neck with lace, are very prevalent. The dresses 
are generally trimmed with lace, and worn over colour- 
ed sarsenets. 
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BOSTON, AuGust 25, 1804. 
East-Innres:—On the 3ist Aug. and Ist Sept. last, 
at halfan hour after midnight, a very severe shock of 
ai Karthquake was felt et Matura, which lasted some 
minutes ; many of the Pachas’ buildings were cast 
down—-and the fair inhabitants were oblived to take re- 
fuge in the streets, in dishabilles. The principal 
mosque-of the place, erccted on an eminence, by the fr- 
mous Ghanze Khaun, as a token of his triumph over 
the infidelity of the Hindoos, has been shattered to 
piecea and a considerable part of tie dome was swal- 
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lowed during the opening of the earth. A late An- 
nual Register gives the following as the true History of 
George Thomas, an Irish adventurer, He deserted 
from a ship in which he was cabin boy,on the Coro- 
mandel coast, and entered as a private soldier into the 
Nizam’s army, married the Benjum of Somroo, and 
soon became powerful enough, to command at one time, 
10,000 infantry, 1000 ‘aneky and 50 pieces of cannon. 
This man proposes to attack the Seiks, whom he repre- 
sents as enemies tothe Mahrattas as well as English, 
that he might direct the Mahrattas from any interfer- 
ence, and assist the English in prevailing on them to 
refuse to interfere. Without money, arms or troops 
from the English, he engages in three years to be de- 
livered to the company his own army, and the Punjub, 
which will give a revenue of two crores of rupees ayear. 
He declares it is his ambition to serve his country in 
this manner. 

Evropr.—We have no late accounts to present to 
our readers this week.—The Prussianand Austrian 
Courts, itis said, are highly pleased with the news of 
the Empire of France. The naval armaments of France 
continue—the troops are disciplined for war, and have 
the disposition for immediate action. On the other 
hand, the defence of the Island of Great Britian, is still 
continued ; and England was preparing a military force 
to act abroad, and opinion had assigned Hanover as 
the scene of their operations. Mr. Pitt’s offensive 
and defensive measures, had produced much “ talk” in 
England. The town of Jersey, lately came very 
near being injured by their powder Magazine. After 
firing salutes, in honour of the King’s birth day, a cor- 
poral received the matches and locked them in the 
magazine at the top of the hill, which is bomb proof ; 
it contained 209 barrels of powder, a quantity of loaded 
bombs, caissons full of cartridges and other combusti- 
bles.—About six in the evening the sentries observed a 
smoke issuing from an air hole at the end of the mag- 
azine, and immediately gave the alarm of fire, when 
the Signal Officer meeting two brothers, named Touz- 
el, endeavoured to prevail on them to break onen the 
door. One ofthem however refused, and went in 
search of the keys ; but the other, having requested a 
soldier, named Ponteny, to accompany him, he acquies- 
ced, and they agreed to sacrifice their lives. Touzel 






















and 
ments, two of her own offspring ; who “obs 
these counsels and examples, might have be: 
to that society to which they are now ad 
whose temporal as wellas eternal interests she ha 
haps wholly destroyed. The pardon which h 

granted to the mother produced no other effect tha 

stimulate herto the commission ofnew crimes; and it 
much to be feared that the liberation of the children. 
the expiration of their sentence will only add to the 
numerous evidences we have on record, how much, 
with the seeds of depravity so early and so effectually eee 
implanted, a prison is the grave of private morals.—— | 
Among the great variety, at Bowen’s Afuseum, two 
live Ostriches may be classed as a great natural curiosi- 
ty. These birds are the largest of the feathered crea- 
tion ; they will stretch their necks 9 fect—and are tru- ¥ 
ly worthy the attention of the curious. On Wed- e 
nesday next, will be “« Commencement,” at Cambridge. 5 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The essay on Duelling, we decline, for very obvious 
reasons. 

The poetical description of an old Bachelor, may, 
when opportunity offers, fill our poetical department. 

Pity, by “« Edwin,” shall appear shortly. 

Lines signed ‘* W.” declined. 

Though we acknowledge the descriptive letterhas a 
very considerable degree of mest, as a friendly epistle, aes | 
from a sprightly intelligent wife, to a fond hishand— = 
yet few such epistles would be interesting to an indifle. 
rent individual, or would bear the test of public criti- 
cism ; and we cannot say this epistle is an exception to 
the general rule. at 

Lines to A Detractor, next week. 

Suaker’s Love Letter—declined. 

Thunder Storm, excellent, and shall soon grace our 
Miscellany. 

The Fragment, is, to ws, unintelligible. 

“© Modesius” shall receive attention—as also, “ Ae — 
Impartial Observer.” 


sels, have involved in her crime 
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MARRIED, on 
-In this town, Mr. Samuel B. Goddard, mereh: 
to Miss. Emily Dawes, eldest daughter of the F 





then proceeded to break open the door with an axe and 
a wooden bat, when finding the magazine on fire, he | 
rushed into the flames, and threw out heaps of burning | 
matches. Atlength, by the intrepidity of this maut in | 
particular, the fire was subdued before the- soldiers or | 
inhabitants could reach the top of the hill. 
DOMESTICK. | 

Some discontent appears in Louisiana. A remon- | 
strance of their grievances, has been drawn up, and the | 
inhabitants have chosen two citizens, @. Derbigny, and | 
M. Destrehar, to bear the representation io Congress. | 
The American prisoners in Algiers, it 1s said, 
were in good heath, onthe 4th April; and the officers 
of the Philadelphia, had received permission to ride oc- 
casionaliy in the country—but they were noteallowed to 
visit the Consuls, The Captain of the Leander 
Britsh man of war, of New-York harbour, has sent a 
letter to the British Consul General, relative to the cir- 
cumstances of the Revenue Cutter. The Captain says, 
«Tt was reported to me that a French privateer was pas- 
sing nesr his Majesty’s ship, and on examinatior, the 
vessel did appear to carry a large French pendant, 
without an ensign. The boats were immediately arm- 
ed, and a gun fired to bring this vessel too.—She _ hoist- 
ed American Colors; we fired no more ; and the boats 
instantly were recalled. This little incident 1 am grieved 
tofind,has beenconstrued into premeditated insult to the A- 
merican rational flag; than which, nothing can be further 
from my intenCon, or more directly contrary to the sen- 
timents of the British government, and the particular 
orders of the Admiral under whom I have the honor to 
serve.” Several persons have been convicted at 
New York, for Stealing, &e. among which, we notice 
the following :—Catharine Tillman, for receiving sto- 
len goods, to be confined ten yeurs in the state-prison. 
She had been liberated in June last, by pardon.— Maria 
Tillman, a girl only about 13 vears old, (she has also a 
sister in the state-prison) and daughter of the above 
named, at whose instance she stole the goods, which 
her mother was convicted of receiving, to three years 











Thomas D, jun. Esq. 
manent aaeet? Sunday last, atthe West Boste 
Church, a child of Mr. Ayprew CoLtoun, by ll 
name of Simeon Howard, afier the late Rev. Dr. Ho 
ard. DIED, fests 
At Salem, Capt. John Beckett, s't. 58. In G@ 


Mr. Henry Brazer, merchant, late of this town. —~ eh 

« At Eastport, Mr. Culeb Boyington, A&t. 70, on@ 9 7). 
of the first settlers in the Bay of Passamaquaddy—tlike- — nat zt 
wise, Col. Alexander Hacket, #t. 50, a native of Scot- 


land.”—In Derby, Mr. Samuel W. Horsey, mer. of this “ : 
town. In Portland, Mr. Jos. Skinner, formetly of this == 
town. or Wie) 3) Me 
At Sheshequin, (drowned,) on Sunday, the 29th c 
July, Miss Cyrene Drowh, daughter of Mr, Jolin Drow 
in the 18th year of her age—Miss Reh r. Ro 
inthe 12th vear of her age, and Wiliangy 
7 vears, children of Mr. Matthew R.; f 
ing the Susquehannah river on horse-backy 
and to which they had been in pursuit of chem 
horse stumbled and threw them all into the river. 4 
ne held by the mane and the two ¢hildremheld by her ; 
the mare went down the river about 12 rods before she 
struck the bottom, when she cleared herself from Cyre- 
ne, who was on her feet holding the little boy in her 
) arms, and Rebecca was still holding by her. In this 
situation, Cyrene exclaimed to the childrer, on shore, 
«J can come out myself, but cannot bring the child- 
“ren,” and they then almost instantly disappeared. Not- 
‘withstanding the peculiar situation of Cyrene, it did 
‘not paralize her exertions; she was calm and made e 
‘every effort to the last to preserve the children. The | 
children were taken out of the water in twenty or thirty 7 
minutes. Cyrene was in nearly an hour. | It is to be 
regretted that no timely and judicious prescriptions - 
/were given agreeably to the directions of the various 
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humane socicties, for restoring suspended animation ; Hi 
they are gone—a heavy and grievous affliction to their A 


parents and relatives—a solemn admonition to us all. 
In this town, Mrs. Rachel Appleton, At. 67, widow 





imprisonment. The case of Catherme Tillman, is 
marked by circumstances of peculiar turpitude. The 
evil of her example. and the wickedness of her coun- 
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of the late Nath. A. Esq.—Misy Augusta Baxter, th = * { 


i} 97—-Mr. Wm. Stone, At. DV Te: Mary Grabam, wat a = 
\74—and 3 children. Total7. - 4 
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MASONIC SONG. 
; ‘MN first out of chaos this wonderful ball 
Was call’d by the Pow’r who created us all; 


eS 


Just wak’d into being, Man saw with surprise, 

_.. A scene thus stupendously glorious and wise ; 
And gazing with wonder his bosom was fir’d, 
To imitate what-he so greatly admir’d. « 


From Heaven’s first impulse the thought had its birth, 


Thus early was Masonry founded on é€arth. 


To prove the Creator approv’d the great plan, 
A wondrous design was imparted to man ; 

The ark was beheld with delight and surprise ; 
"The heaven-taught architect, bade it arise. 

So wise its construction, ’twould easily brave 
The impetuous deluge our master to save ; 

For Noah, our primitive master was there, 


To save for his truth, for his honour, and worth, 
That Masonry ever might flourish on earth. 


When the wisest of men sat on Judea’s throne, 

The sect he approv’d, and was proud to be one 
He bade them, ard well was the mandate observ’d, 
A temple erect to the God whom they serv’d. 

Tho’ time has since raz’d that great effort of art, 
The Temple each Mason still bears in his heart, 
Where Truth, Love, and Mercy, with Charity wait, 
And Silence is plac’d as a guard at the gate ; 
While cheerful good humour and innocent mirth, 

_ Make Masons the happiest people on earth. 


-A sect so united, so firmly combin’a? 
No party dispute here, or misjudging zeal, 
Gan enter to damp the aflection we feel. 
~ But heart springs to heart, and united cach brother, 
smiles as they greet one another. 
wd inhand then united, our voices shall rise, 






Bt - i tnd this fervent prayer ascend to the skies ; 
May Pesce, Love, and Mercy, in union rush forth, 





"Till Masonry spread far and wide through the earth. 
Oe LS 
SONG—sy Cowper. 
NO longer I follow a sound ; 
No longer a dream I pursue ; 
_ © Happiness, not to be found, 
Unattainable treasure, adieu ! 


I have sought thee in splendor and dress ; 
~ In the regions of pleasure and taste : 
I have sought thee, and seem’d to possess, 
But have prov’d thee a vision at last. 


~. Anhumble ambition and hope 
The voice of true wisdom inspires ; 
_ *Fis sufficient, if Peace be the scope, 
7 Bere ‘Apd the summit of all our desires. 
Pl eh e may be the lot df the mind, 
That seeks it in meckness and leve ; 
But rapture and bliss are confin’d 
To the glorified spirits above. 
THE SLUT. 
A LUCKLESS unpropitious hour 
Once put me in a slattern’s power ; 
And that blest day which set me clear 
_ [keep a festival each year. 


When Luna full’d, and when she chang’d, 
Her face was wash’d, her hair arrang’d. 
Her clothes—upon my word and honor, 
Were never Put, but prtrcH’p upen her ; 
‘They scorn’d a pin—so amply greas’d 
They’d cling wherever madam pleas’d. 


Her cook’ry too! (some muse assist 
Or the great theme must be dismiss’d.) 
A Hottentot would sooner die 
Than taste her soup, or touch her pie. 
Mer roasted pullets ne’er were drawn ; 
No pig could bear her black sapawn : 
And hungry Towser turn’d away 
Fyrom where her odious morsels lay. 








Who mark’d out the path where each planet should roll, 
Vhat beauty and symmetry shone through the whole ; 


"Whom Heaven,though wroth, was determined to spare; 


Then search round the universe, where shall we find, 


Grew less by unperceived degrees. 


Her sausages, if fry’d or boil’d, 
Or roasted, stew’d, or bak’d, or broil’d, 
Maintain’d their bulk from day to day, 
And unattacked smoking lay. 


No broom was in her mansion found, 


But huge tough cobwebs bung around, 
In wreaths and festoons widely spread, 
The work of spiders long since dead. 


To sum her character in short, 
She liv’d rw and she liv’d own dirt. 
nett 2S 
For the Bosron WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
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WRITTEN EXTEMPORE ON A COLLECTION OF BAD | 
EPIGRAMS. 


Or have to that name no pretence ; 
The author of these, marks some points very plain, 
That he has neither genius or sense. 


—_ - 





THE NOVELIST. 


HISTORY OF JAQUETTE, 
RELATED BY Str Joun AMINGTON. 
[From the fair Syrian.) 
{Concluded from page 172.] 
“BUT then, Sir, it came into my head that I was 
myself a father, and how transporting would be the du- 
tifulembraces of a child of my own;*lovely and good, 
a@erhaps, like the ladies who stood before me. My 
heart pants with expectation—for see, sir, the mill 








son who occupies it, is a young man of good character, 


SINCE Epigrams all think some point should contain, | last that ever beamed upon her countenance. 


frame was overpowered, and a convulsion fit ended her 


where my daughter lives is before us ; it is a mill for } 
_ grinding the stronger kind of edge tools; and the per- 
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~~ POETRY. Her rancid butter, rough with hair, your poor old father that has been miserable thirty 
os — . Forbade the least incision there ; years ?”? 
‘the Boston WEEKLY MaGazine. And the green animated cheese F ‘‘ Father!” says she, faintly, just glancing her eye, 
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and returning it. 


“ Yes, Jaquette, Iam your true father; come to 
comfort you, and be comforted by you; to live with 
you, and to die with you, my Juquette,” 

‘« Father !” says she, looking at him. 

“Yes, my Jaquette, your Either, that has been a 
wanderer thirty years, and a slave among Turks.” 

«Oh dear, how hard that was; and this is hard too,” 
looking at her husband ; * is it not ?” 

“Yes, very hard, my dear Jaquette ; but God is 
good ; he has sent me to be a comfort to you, and a 


| help to your children.” 


*“* My children, my poor children ! where are they ?” 
The woman brought them. She made an effort to 
take the youngest in her arms, but was too weak. The 
old man took itin his, and kissed it. The mother smi- 
led—but it was the smile of insensibility, and was the 


Her 


life in a few minutes. 


I will no longer torture your gentle heart with the 
minutie of this sad scene. I cannot forget it ; and I 
can fix upon nocircumstances that I can remember with- 
out horror. What a momeat had fate chosen for its 
work !—Poor old man! he would certainly have sunk 
under this fatal stroke, had not I incessantly placed be- 
fore his eyes, the necessity of living for the children’s 
sake. He is now become more tranquil ; has settled 
ina small house in the same village; and taken into 
the house the old woman (aunt to the deceased 
husband) because of her known affection to the children, 
and of theirs toher. The mill is still workedintheirname, 
and for their profit. Ihave negociated his draft of 
2000 sequins, and placed it sefely out ; and by paying a 
few debts left by the late proprietor, I fiatter myself I 
have smoothed the path of life for the little ones, and 





but ofno great means, has married my daughter. This 





that, though there were women in the room, not one re- 


————— 
-- 


Ilearnt yesterday, and also, that Dr. Maret is dead. 
Oh, sir, I feel as it approaches, how terrible is the tri- 


master. And, what, 1 wonder has become of my once 
dear Jaquette? Alas, I have not dared to enquire.— 
Sir, you have had the patience to hear my tedious sto- 
ry, have the goodness to see the event of it. A few: 
minutes will probably determine what portion of happi- 
ness the small remainder of my life is destined to ex- 
perience. I tremble with hope and fear.” ; 

A man sat upon a stone at the door of the mill, with 
his arms folded, and his eyes fixed upon the ground. 
Another beside him, seemed to have been crying. I 
enquired if any thing was the matter :— 

“ Not half an hour since, sir, our largest stone split 


and killed him on the spot; and I think it will be the 
death of my mistress too; and then God help the poor 
children. There is sad work in the parlour; I can’t 
bear to see it.” 

Inattentive to ceremony, I sprung forward to the par- 
lour, and the old man followed panting. The dead body, 
dressed as it was, lay onthe floor in the middle of the 
room. In one corner, sat a young woman, whose sor- 
row was turbulent and loud, and broke forth in shrieks 
and lamentations.—In another, an elderly woman with 
two female children upon her lap, one of whom clung 
affrighted round her neck, the otherhad buried its little 
face inher bosom. But the most interested object, one 
excepted, my eyes ever beheld, was another woman a- 
bout thirty, sitting on a chair not a yard distant 
from the corpse, from which, indeed, they had lately 
raised her. Her eyes were fixed immoveable upon 
the face of the deceased.—She shed no tears ; she ut- 
tered no complaints; her hands hung torpid by her 
cide ; she did not seem to breathe ; nor scarce to live. 
There was something so moving, so sacred in her grief, 


garded any obiect but herself, not one dared to disturb 
her. At length the old man, ‘inable to bear his feel- 
ings longer, cried out, « It is my daughter, the very im- 
age of her mother! My Jaquette,” says he, taking one 
hand, ‘‘ look upon me ; 1am your father.” A heavy sigh 
broke from her, but she did net alter her position.— 








| What! will you not lock upon me, Jaquette, upon 


-_——— 


al. If she proves unworthy, old as I am, I will yet go 
back to Georgia, and lay my bones in the tomb of my 


into a thousand pieces ; one of them struck my master | 


given the old man, all the comfort he is able to receive. 
kt 3s 
BERTRAND axnn AMARILLA. 
A FRAGMENT. 


SEE yonder precipice ! which rudely hangs its 
heado’er the wide sheeted lake: On that the lovely 
Amarilla her nightly vigils kept with the lov’d ghost of 
Bertrand. Bertrand the gay, the witty, and the brave 
(peace to his shade) ador’d his Amarilla. But she, a- 
lus ! cnslav’d by the silly caprice of the sex, disdain’d 
his proffer’d vows, although within her bosom there 
dwelt 2 flame as bright as heavenly fire, or that which 
reigns within the bosom of an Anchorite, when his ‘up- 
lifted soul is placed on heavenly things. The youth 
being led by that dire rage which too oft attends dis- 
dained love, and hurried on by the impetuous whirl- 
wind of passion, mounted the summit.of that awful 
rock, and, with a frightful wildness in his looks, leaped 
from the dreary top! 

The spirits ofthe lake received him in their azure 
arms, and soon by gentlest wafting rested his corpse 
upon the willowed bank. 

The nymph when first she heard the newsof Ber- 
trand’s death—not all the eloquence of piety, though 
urged in heavenly strains, could hinder her from falling 
into an ecstacy of passion,—tearing her auburn locks, 
and nightly upon the summit ofthe rock held converse 
with the shade of Bertrand. Long did she observe this 
custom ; ’tillone rude boisterous night, a mighty whirl- 
wind rose, and with irresistible force hurried the fair 
mourner into the dread abyss ! 
ete r 











———————— 
° LOTTERIES. 

ON the 19th September, the 3d class of 4mosteag 
Lottery will commence drawing—the highest prize 
$4000,after the 5th the price willbe 5-50.—South Had- 
ley Canal will also soon commence drawing. Make 
no delay._—Tickets and quarters for sald at the For- 
tunate Lottery Office of GILBERT t& DEAN. 4. 25. 
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